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ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER 


Has Removed from 420 NOBLE ST. to 


449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 


PHILADELPOIA. 


HOUSEKEEPERS, 


And those commencing Housekeeping, can purchase at 
2 manufacturers’ prices, and a discount for cash, 


REFRIGERATORS, 


Ironing Tables, Meat Safes, Tubs, 
Buckets, Benches, Brooms, 
Plain and Japanned 
Tin Ware, 

IRON AND WOODEN WARE of every description for 
Kitchen use. FARSON & CO. Manufacturers, 

Nos. 290 & 222 Dock St., (below Walnut St.,) 
PHIDADELPHIA. 


A HOME BOARDING SCHOOL 


For ten small children, under guarded care. Address 
SARAH E. FELL, 
MECHANICSVILLE, BUCKS CO., PA. 


PRIN TING. 


BAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS. 


Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 

A. P. MORRIS & CO., 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 


QTUITERING.—U.- S. STAMMERING INSTITUTE. (DR. 
3) White), 417 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. Best references. 
No pay until perfectly cured. Send for Circular. 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


“Beautifall” ‘‘Charming!" ‘*Oh, how lovely!" ‘‘ What are they 
worth?” ete. Such are the exclamations of those whe see the large, elegant 
new Chromos produced by the European aod American Chromo Publishing 
Co. Every one will want them. It requires no talking to sell the pictures, 
they speak for themselves. Canvassers, Agents, and Ladies and Geatlemen 
panting, ype will Gud this the best opering ever offered 10 make 
-—: ‘or full particulars send stamp for confidential Circulars, 

Addvess F. GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Geass 


Of the puand most beautiful Designs, and all ether Slate Work on hand 
° 


or made to 0 
PACTORY AND SALESROOWS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON & MILLER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, TRIMMING STORE, No. 249 
South Eleventh Street, above Spruce, Philadel- 
phia. Have a good assortment of Trimmings 
and Dress Linings. Also fine modes, brown and 
mixed Yarns, best Berlin Zephyrs and American 
Zephyrs, Canvass, Superior Knit Goods always on 
hand and made to order. Wool and French Wad- 
dings and other Waddings of the best quality. 
Ladies Linen, Hosiery, Gloves, Collars and Cuffs. 
Friends Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and materials 
for Caps ; also Friends Caps made to order. 








ERSONS DESIRING BOARDING in a Friends’ 
family, can find good accommodation at 1607 
Chestnut Stree A. P. COOK. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH, 9, 1875. 






TO FRIENDS. 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED: 


Qur New Thibet Shawls. 
Our New Book Musiins. - 
Our Plain Shade of Muslins. 
Our Pure Mohairs, Olive & Brown. 
Our Silks in Plain Shades. 
Our Flannels in all Grades & Colors, 
Our Table Linens. from 37 ¢. to $2.00. 
Our Kid Gloves in Dark Shades, 
Canton Flannels, from 10 ¢. to 374 ¢, 
Linen Hdkfs., from 12 c. to 50c. 
JOHN H. STOKES, 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 


N.B.—28 Pes. Black Mohairs at 50 cts. 
and 56 cts. A Bargain. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
(Late Cutter and Foreman for Cuaas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
their patronage. 


TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS Gox3itszB, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
631 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 


reasonable. 
aa PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.-@a 








262 South Second Street, 


= 
‘PHIL ADELPH Ae _ 


Puraiture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 
{0 Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlv done 
ces siesin spnepnassnenaieemnnniessalicseenststatstineaeneatiaseattiancet isaac 


The Philadelphia School of Design 


FOR WOMEN, 
Corner Northwest Penn Square and Filbert Street, will re- 
open September 6th. Applications for admission to be 


de at the School. 
ee ELIZABETH CROASDALE, Principal. 
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THOMAS M. SEEDS, 


HATTER, 


NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET. 


Always on hand, and made to order, a large assort- | 


ment of Friends’ Hate, as he makes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting business. 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, 


— 


GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, | 


No. 907 Fitssrt Srraegt, Paiua. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 


patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00 
Invitations neatly prepared. 


706 ARCH STREET. 
FRIEND’S BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


“~BAML. R. RICHARDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 


ly 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 11165 Citron St. 


EMORIALS concerning several Ministers and 
others, deceased, of the Religious Society of 
¥riends, within the limits of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. Published by order of Ba'timore Yearly 
“Meeting. Price, 60 cents; mailed, 70 cents. 
For sale at the store of 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
706 Arch St , Philadelphia. 
MARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


545 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 
READY MADE BONNETS ON HAND. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 





| 
| 


| 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 


Founpgp By ANSON LAPHAM. 


This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 
Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re, 
cords pertaining to the Society; several hundred 
pictures of the past and present representatiys 
Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a fey 
relics of interest as connected with the history of 
the Society. Friends are solicited to contribute 
books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for g 
Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 
such objects, under the direction of the Lib 
Committee. Contributions should be sent to 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College 
tf. SwarrHmore, Pa. ; 
mation about Georgia 


GRORGIA 2 FLORIDA “sno te 


scribe for the “MORNING NEWS,” published at Savannah 
Ga. Daily, 10; Weekly, $2 per annum. Advertisers desir. 
ing customers in these States, should use its columns. It 
is the best Paper in the Southeast. Specimen copies 
sent on receipt of Five cents Address 


J. H. ESTILL, Savannah, Ga, 


Parties wanting infor. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, ~ 


Chester, Pa. For both sexes. Students prepared for any 
class in College, for business life, or for Teachers. Two 
Depariments — PRIMARY and ACADEMIC. Skilled and 
experienced Teachers only employed. 


he Fall Term will open on Monday, September 6. 
GEORGE GILBERT, Principal. 


SAMUEL MAROT, 


Jeweler: Practical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc 
20: 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 
Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 


| gaySpecial care given to the repairing of Watches, 


Jewelry, &c. 
708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 

Ss. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored, 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4, 

G25 paid to good Agents, Auger bork’ 

free. Jilz Auger Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


WALTON’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


629 and 631 NORTH EIGHTH STREETD, 
(Below Green st., Philada.) 


NEW BOOKS constantly received. 
FANCY STATIONERY in great variety. 


a day gusgranteed using our Well 
Auger’ & Drilis. $100 a mont: 


4t 


LANDS FOR SALE 


Near WALHALLA, South Carolina. Small Tracts and easy 
terms. Address 


W. J. DUFFIE, Owner, Columbia, 8. C. 
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Revision of the Book of Discipline, ete............eerssee 513 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, Faith the Basis of the Idea of Immortality..........-.:0+00++ 516 
A Tetpp to: Tetra @hcccsrecessscshine worntccsoneceusnsertiassebdsssenmneceeees 517 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET A GOOd Example. ..cccccesccoce secceesse wnceeccccsorccevoticcoscecnaseceece 518 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M. Weal aed Aethetsssccs cevscsnstessloisererssesctocitnsaiviasianinmsaia GG 
— WO sccceseccrcsccetuscocsvernsamnaubaseesatiintieneguete qstnmetnennedintan Wee 
TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE Scraps from Unpublished Letters...........ccccccessereeeeneres | 520 
EprroriaL: A Proposed Change—lllinois Yearly Meeting 520 
r is issued every week. 

=e Sire aesen Volume commenced on the 27th of ND iiccesstinsicccctccctescteeisnsanibapiannite bildensenienedentininlonlsind 521 

Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents tosub- | From our European Correspondent —In the City of 
seribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. EAI ALL LEE IIE CNIS 521 
SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. Poeray: My Husband—My Friend.........c0sceseeceeseeeeceeeee 524 
It ig desirable that all subscriptions should commence a Why is Gambling a Vice?...... ccccccccecscces cocceeceoeccons cccessseess 525 
the beginning % the volume. Pare B0OGa. cccecoccceccccceseccsoeccoescocnss cocccececctecccsesccenenscessoscetess 526 
‘REMITT A CES by mail should be in OHBOKS, DRAFTS, OF | Letter Writing............s.c-scssseesessecsaneseneeseesseneeeeeeseceenees 526 
P. O. MONEY-ORDERS ; latter preferred. Mower sent by mail Review of the Weather 527 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. Loview Of the Weather.cvsmce-cocssesenncocersnseneeeeennsecnsnnsscer i 
AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. POOR OD sec ccececeecnnccoccesccocuncenvssnvecastenssecseneseedabendsateotenssnens: CUED 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. UNIS :cestsitinisnicitneniitiunnininaiianiitiaiin ataicnsibsahinsididaiasaaieaeman aa 

Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind, 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. such changes proposed by the Monthly Meet- 


,| ings, as they approved and could agree in 
ON THE REVISION OF THE BOOK OF FRIENDS | forwarding to the General Committee of the 
DISCIPLINE, PARTICULARLY THAT OF BAI-| Yearly Meeting. 
TIMORE YEARLY MEETING. Lastly, that all the members of the Yearly 
SY BENJAMIN BALLOWSLL. Meeting Committee should get together in 
Baltimore, with the result of the labors of the 
different Quarters, and decide on a report to 
In 1867, Baltimore Yearly Meeting ap-| the Yearly Meeting. 
pointed a large joint committee, consisting of | This recommendation was carried out, and 
four men and four women Friends from each| much thought and labor were expended on 
constituent Monthly Meeting to take the sub- | the subject in different branches of the Yearly 
ject of a revision of the Book of Discipline into | Meeting, the effect of which was felt to be 
deliberate consideration, and report to the|salutary. The Reports of the different 
Yearly Meeting in 1868 the result of their | Quarterly Meetings, were sent to me as Sec- 
labors. retary of the Committee, and I prepared an 
At our first meeting after the close of the | embodiment of the substance of them all, in 
Yearly Meeting, it was recommended that the | a copy of the Book of Discipline, designating, 
‘members of the Yearly Meeting Committee | where the Propositions differed, the Yearly 
belonging to each Monthly Meeting, should get | Meeting from which each came by the initial 
ether on First-day afternoons, and read | of its name—B. for Baltimore, F. for Fairfax, 
th Discipline carefully and thoughtfully | &e. This Book or Copy of the Discipline, I 
through, noting such changes as it appeared | still have. 
to them would be beneficial, and that they| The Yearly Meeting Committee had sev- 
could agree to forward for further action by | eral meetings on the subject, and it became 
the Quarterly Meeting Committee. evident to my mind that we could not propose 
After this was accomplished by the part of | a change in the unity; and therefore I drew 
the Committee that belonged to each Monthly | up a Report to the effect that the Committee, 
Meeting, the members of the Yearly Meeting | “after meeting several times, and comparing 
Committee belonging to each Quarterly Meet- | sentiments, have come to the conclusion that 
ing should get together, with the results of|they are not prepared to recommend any 
the labor of the Monthly Meetings, and adopt | changes in the Discipline at this time,” which 


(Continued from page 500.) 
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was presented to the Yearly Meeting, and| ported by my experience, especially in pe | 
adopted by that Body.* travels en the Western country, ug fF 
Although this Report was against the wish | sorrowful and suggestive ! 

of some of my particular friends in the Com | Clarkson in his “ Portraitures of Quak for 

mittee, yet I have never doubted that it was| ism” says: “The Quakers, in consequens = 
right and best to make it at thattime. But, | of the vast power they have over their y ‘ 

having drawn up this report in 1868, I feel | bers, by means of their Discipline, lay gpg ; 
now that it is my duty thus to revive the sub- | stress upon their Discipline. They congidy Y, 
ject, in the hope that it may receive the con- | their prohibitions, when duly watched and the 
sideration of the next Yearly Meeting at Bal-| forced, as so many barriers against vice, fro 
timore. In the seven years that have since | preservatives of Virtue.” ~ 
elapsed, there have been many events tending| This has been the great and hurtful emp) > 


to induee unity of feeling, and to desire noth-| of the Society. It is only another formg the 















ing but what is right and best and calculated | the Arbitrary and despotic system of thy Bl 
to Glorify the Good Father. A Committee of} Roman Catholicchurch. THEIR requirement, the 
the Yearly Meeting coming together under | is obedience to the Priest, instead of Pring - 
the influence of such a feeling. which I donot | That of Friends, obedience to the Discipling x 

doubt would prevail, to finish the work that | instead of the Spirit of God in their own coq. 8 






was begun in 1867, the Book of Discipline of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, which has had no 
’ general revision since 1821, although there 

; were reprints of it in 1844, and again in 1860, 
could be made consistent throughout, and it 
would be as complete a system of Govern- 
ment for a Religious Organization as can 
anywhere be found. With the proposed 
periodical revision, no changes in the Disci- 
pline would be made except at these times, 
which would preserve all its parts in harmony 
with each other. 

It is the concern of many Friends now, to 
substitute Love and Labor, for Authority and 
Law, in administering the Discipline. When 
Love is substituted for Law, and proper Edu- 
cation and Reason, for Authority, the Right 
wilt be followed from choice. 

When Friends were first gathered to be a 
People,.they came out of various sects, in 
which Religion had long been a thing entirely 
of Authority. First the Scriptures; then the 
Pope; then the Priest; then the Church ; 
and, from such an Educational bias, Friends 
substituted the Discipline, to supply their 
needs on this point, which, in its practical ex- 
ercise, partook of the same deleterious nature 
as all previous Authorities, and came to be 
exercised in the same spirit—to cut off—ex- 
communicate—and thus laid waste some of 
the fairest fields of our heritage, and ren- 
dered our Organization (especially to the 
young), repulsive, rather than attractive. 

I once heard Doctor Wm. Gibbons say, in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, not hing 
before his death, in connection with the de- 
fects inthe manner in which the Discipline 
had been administered: ‘‘ There are at this 
time, more precious Lambs, without the pale 
of Society, bleating after the Flock, than 
there are in it;” and this statement is sup- 


sciousness. This, in weakening the feelingg oH 
immediate individual responsibility and a» 
countability to the Supreme Ruler, is enti 
at variance with the Peubousntel Principly 

of Friends’ Profession. 

Every enlightened understanding, feelsanj 
knows, instinctively, that this is an unjastif. 
able interference with the sacred right ofip 
dividual Freedom, and is thus drawn to 
sist the requirement, with a force, propor 
tioned to the strength of character of the ind 
vidual upon whom it is attempted to be im 
posed. Hence have resulted the scattering 
and strifes, with which our beloved Society} 
has been afflicted. ¢ 

The effort ever has been, and ever will hx 
in vain, to substitute, in moral governme 
Power instead of Principle, Law instead 
Love; and this has been emphatically m 
affirmed by the result of such effort } 
Friends. 

Our Discipline has been Imported. It wa 
formed by those, and for those, who were a 
customed to submission to the Authority of 
Kings and Princes. We need an Americam 
Discipline, in which individual Freedom will 
be recognized, subject only to the healthful 
influence of Divine restraints in their ow 
consciousness, so that, instead of Authorit 
and Law, Love and Labor will be the sol 
reliance, aided by the Spirit of God in thei 
own hearts, which is the only efficient po 
for Good in the moral world. 

The general principles that govern in de 
ciding upon some of the alterations proposed 
to be made in our Book of Discipline, aw 
the following, viz.: 3 

1. To recognize the existing fact, that thé 
meetings of the Society of Friends are com 
posed of both men AND women, and that if 
stead of having two modes of proceeding it 
the Book of Discipline as hitherto, one for 
the Men, and a different one for the women, 
it is proposed to have the same in all respects 
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* Extracts from the Minutes of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting for 1868, page 23. 
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for both; believing that the course of pro- 
geeding which is best for the men, will be best 
for the women also; and that what is best 
for the women, will also be best for the men ; 
go that it is designed that the same manner 
of proceeding, shall, in all cases, be observed 
by both men’s and womens’ meetings. 

9. In making quotations from Scripture in 
the Book of Discipline, the name of the Book 
from which the quotations are made, and the 
aame employed by the Evangelists to denote 
the author of the sayinys or writings quoted, 
are to be used, rendering the name of that 
Blessed personage of Judea, (when preferred) 
the “ Blessed Jesus.” Also, that the same 
term be used to denote that Blessed person- 
age wherever referred to in the Book of Dis- 
cipline. The Angel of the Lord said to Jo- 
seph as recorded in Scripture, “ Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus” (Matt. 1, 21), and he 
is so called by all the four Evangelists 
_ throughout their Gospels. 

3. While it is earnestly recommended that 
those of our members who deviate from our 
order, or become in any way whatever objects 
of uneasiness and concern, shall be timely, 
tenderly, and faithfully labored with, to con- 
vince them of their error, and to restore them 
to a course of conduct in harmony with our 
precious principles and testimonies, it is at 
the same time desired, that no person shall 
Ls be disowned or cut off from the Society, for 
anything that is not, manifestly, disturbing, 
hurtful, unjust, immoral, criminal, or sinful, 
and contrary to the precepts of the Blessed 
Jesus in his sermon on the Mount; the ob- 
ject of concern remaining unwilling to be 
reclaimed by the labor bestowed. And in 
all such labor, Friends are affectionately en- 
couraged not “to be weary in well doing,” 
but to remain under an abiding hope and io 
lief, that those who labor “shall reap if they 
faint not,” (Gal. vi, 9.) 

4, When the term “labor,” or “labored 
with” is used in the Book of Discipline, it 
is intended to mean, a practical and patient 
effort for the help and restoration of the in- 
dividual member who is thought to need as- 
sistance. The points to be aimed at by such 
labor, are, the good of the individual, the 
harmony of our Religious Society, and the ad- 
vancement of Truth. 

It is, hence, of the highest importance that 
those who enter into this engagement, should 
go kindly to the object of their labor and 
concern, not as “ armed with the Discipline ” 
to cut off and separate, but to restore and 
gather, bearing in mind that the strongest in- 
fluences for this purpose, are, Love, kindness, 
sympathy, and humility. Where these, 
with the Divine Help, are the sole reliance, 
inasmuch as they include the strongest pow- 
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ers known to the Human Soul, they can very 
rarely fail of ultimate success. If one Com- 
mittee does not succeed, let the monthly meet- 
ing send another, in order that in the mouth 
of two or three witnesses every word shall be 
established ; and finally, if needed, let a joint 
Committee of Men and women Friends be 
appointed to visit the delinquent member, 
thus keeping the case under care of the meet- 
ing; and we cannot doubt such labor will 
very generally be crowned with success, and, 
it being the work of Righteousness, i will 
bring aa to the laborer. If, however, not- 
withstanding all this care and labor, the de- 
linquent member still persists in a course of 
conduct that is unsatisfactory to the Com- 
mittee, and is unwilling to be reclaimed there- 
from, then the Monthly Meeting should issue 
its testimony against such conduct as not be- 
ing in harmony with our Religious Princi- 
= and testimonies, and that he or she is no 
onger a member of our Religious Society. 

Of the efficiency of such “labor in love” 
the experience of the Teachers of the First- 
Day Schools gives us an instructive example, 
ok illustrates the salutary influence of the 
labor on the Teachers as well as on the 
Scholars, and such would be the case if the 
same course were adopted by our meetings 
towards its erring members. From the con- 
current testimony of various Teachers of those 
Schools, the interesting fact is obtained that 
not one scholar among several hundred, in 
an experience of a number of years has had 
to be dismissed or “disowned” as being in- 
corrigible, although a few have been requested 
temporarily to withdraw from attending the 
school. 

One Teacher writes under date of Fifth 
month, 1875: ‘‘My connection with the 
School as superintendent commenced Tenth 
month Ist, 1870, since that time my service 
has been continuous and regular. By pre- 
serving a perfectly kind, interested regard 
for each individual of the School, and evine- 
ing clearly a disposition to preserve its order 
and discipline, Thee succeeded in keeping 
it in a very healthy, prosperous condition, 
and have never expelled a scholar, though 
on two occasions I have been obliged to hold 
them on probation. For best results, Love 
and Discipline must go hand in hand.” 

Another reports under same date, that in 
an experience of 14 years, with an average 
attendance of fully 60 scholars, there was no 
“occasion formally to dismiss a pupil, al- 
though a few, say two or three, may have 
voluntarily withdrawn on finding that they 
could not have their own way.” 

Another superintendent writes under same 
date: ‘‘In three years, out of 450 scholars, 
only two have had to be expelled; and even 
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this would not have been done, only that 
their influence on the other children was very 
unfavorable.” 

Under date of Sixth month, 1875, another 
Superintendent of a First-day School writes: 
‘No expulsions have been necessary. But 
I have been in a position to see the relative 
power of Law, compared with Love and La- 
bor ; and I have no difficulty in deciding 
which is the more powerful. Law deals pow- 
erful blows, stunning and disabling for awhile, 
not destroying that at which it isaimed. Pun- 
ishing an offender, does not remove the offence. 
No penalty is severe enough to check crime. 
States have learned this; and with the ame- 
lioration of ‘the penal Code, gains have been 


made that were secured in no other way. To). 


convict and punish by the Law, is to destroy 
much of that which restrained before. It 
destroys self-respect, and thus separates from 
the good influences, and exposes to the bad 
ones. 

“ Numberless examples can be furnished, 
where the quiet, unobtrusive love of some 
dear one, displayed for no purpose but the 
good of the individual for w hom it was in- 
tended, has reclaimed from most unfortunate 
conditions. This is a power which is closest 
in quality to the Almighty Father, who is 
all Love, Mercy and Goodness. This qual- 
ity, unlike the Law which deals with a Case, 
deals with the Life and all its collaterals. 

“The Law, is good as an outward ordi- 
nance, exercising authority and power after 
the offence. Love with Labor ‘ writes the Law 
in the inward parts,’ so that they become 
‘not hearers only, but doers of the Law. 
Then, although they have not the Law, they 
are a law unto themselves.’ ” 

The mode of proceeding in a revision or 
change of the Book of Discipline, which my 
judgment, after much reflection upon the 
subject, would approve, is, that when any 
change is proposed to be made, or new mat- 
ter is offered to be introduced, the subject 
should be referred to a joint Committee ; and 
in the Committee, the reasons in favor of such 
proceeding should be clearly and calmly 
stated; then, if objections exist to what is pro- 
posed, those objections should be fully and 
impressively presented, until a clear view of 
the subject in its different lights and bearings 
be had: then (without any “ debate”), after 
a time of solemn deliberation and waiting, 
and an endeavor to feel after the mind of 
Truth, each member of the Committee should 
express his or her opinion, for or against the 
proposed change or modification; and no 
proposition to be adopted unless two-thirds of 
the Committee present, are in favor of sub- 
mitting it to the consideration of the Yearly 
Meeting. 
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Then, every member of the Committee 
should religiously resolve to acquieses 
cheerfully in the decision of the Committas 
by this mode, leaving its correctness to be 
tested by the final judgment or the Yearly 
Meeting when the Question comes before it 
under the solemn and enlightening influence 
of the Great Head of the Church, with which 
it is hoped that Body will be graciously fy, 
vored. 

Sandy Spring, Md., Ninth month 14th, 1875. 


Tue word of kindness is seldom spoke in 
vain. It is the seed which, even when 
dropped by chance, springs up a dew flower, 


FAITH THE BASIS OF THE IDEA OF IMMOR- 
TALITY. 


There is one kind of doctrine which the 
Creator has appointed shall be acquired by 
the busy intellect, and which, when so ag. 
quired, is held in inalienable ession, 
There is another kind of knowledge which 
He gives to faithful and obedient hearts, and 
which even the truest of them hold on the 
precarious tenure of sustained faith and un. 
relaxing obedience. The future world ag. 
suredly belongs to this latter class of knowl- 
edge. It is, as one of the greatest of living 
teachers has said, a “ part of our religion, not 
a branch of our geography.” Why is itso, 
why our passionate longings for more satisfy. 
ing information cannot be indulged, we can 
even partially see; for we may perceive that 
it would instantaneously destroy the perspec 
tive of this life, and nullify the whole present 
system of moral tuition by earthly joys and 
chastisements. The mental chaos into which 
those persons obviously fall, who in our day 
imagine that they have obtained tangible, 
audible and visible proofs of another life, 
supplies evidence of the ruinous results which 
would follow were any such corporeal access 
to the other world actually opened to man- 
kind. Let us then courageously face the 
conclusion which we seem to have reached, 
The key which must open the door of ho 
beyond the grave will never be found by 
fumbling among the heterogeneous stores of 
the logical understanding. Like the one 
with which the pilgrim-unlocked the dungeon 
of Giant Despair’s castle, it is hidden in our 
own hearts—given to us long ago by the Lord 
of the way.— Frances Power Cobbe. 


Norutne can be great which is not right; 
nothing which reason condemns can be suit 
able to the dignity of the human mind. 


THE soul is a soil which requires to be dug 
and stirred deeply, otherwise nothing wil 
grow in it but weeds. 
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A TRIP TO EUROPE. 
PHILADELPHIA, 9th mo. 22, 1875. 
Baitors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Dear Frienps,—You have had, for a 
year or more past, 80 many interesting letters 
upon travels in Europe and the East, that I 
should not. be doing = either to your 
readers or myself should * presume to burden 
them with anything further in the way of a 
narrative of daily personal observations over 
routes of travel already made so familiar. 
But some remarks of a general character 
may not be uninteresting, and it seems to be 
jn some measure a duty that I should give 
some account of what we saw of Friends in 
Great Britain. ‘ 

Leaving Philadelphia by the steamer Indi. 
ana, of the American Line, the morning of 
Seventh month ist, we landed at Queenstown 
on the morning of the 11th; and, returning 
by the same steamer, left Liverpool at noon, 
Ninth month Ist, and arrived at Philadelphia 
at the same hour on the 12th. This left us 
seven weeks and three days for travel on the 
other side, and it was a matter of continual 
surprise and gratification that so much of 
surpassing interest could be seen in so short a 
space of time. We traversed, to a greater 
or less extent, England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, France, Switzerland, Germany and 
Belgium, and found sufficient time to explore 
some of the wonders of those great cities, 
London and Paris, as well as others of less 
note, such as Liverpool, Manchester, Chester, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Cork, Geneva, 
Frankfort, Cologne, Brussels, &c. 

If I were asked what most of all excited 
my admiration, I believe I should refer to 
the rich and beautiful green fields and agri- 
cultural regions of England, which we trav- 
ersed north and south by two different routes, 
the Midland and the London and Northwest- 
ern Railways; and not much less to be ad- 
mired is beautiful green Ireland, and the 
abundant crops of Belgium, and portions of 
France and Germany. These and other coun- 
tries of the old world have the advantage of 
age and long culture, and in average produc- 
tiveness exceed our own. 

For wild and romantic scenery, of course, 
Switzerland takes the palm, and it is with 
something like the excitement of romance 
that I recur to it. We ascended the Alps 
from Chamouni, up to and into the clouds, 
where the rain-drops were forming and falling 
thick and fast at times, and then on above 
them to the top of the mountain adjacent to 
Mont Blanc, called Montaurert, being as high 
as mules could carry us. We then crossed 
on foot the Mer de Glace, one of the prin- 
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cipal glaciers; and, descending from Mont 
Blanc and meeting our mules on the 
other side, we returned around the foot or 
termination of the glacier in the valley below. 
The view of the mountain peaks, especially 
those of Mont Blanc, with their coverings of 
perpetual snow, white and pure as it falls 
from the clouds, and glistening in the bright 
sunshine, and of the formation of the glaciers 
by the sliding of the snow into the descending 
ravines, where it bec>mes ice and moves like 
rivers down into the valleys, is supremely 
picturesque and grand. 


Among other scenery on the continent 


which came in our course, I may mention as 
specially interesting the stage-ride from Ge- 
neva to Chamouni, over fifty miles, and back, 
along the Arve river, over a smooth macad- 
amized road, with mountains on either side, 
the tops of many of them covered with snow, 
and numerous small cascades tumbling into 
the valley; the steamboat rides over lakes 
Geneva, Thun, Brienz, Lucerne and others; 
the Giessbach Falls, and the Falls of the 
Rhine; the ascent of the Alps and the ride 
through the Brunig Pass, in a stage coach, 
from Brienz to Alpnach ; the ascent of Mount 
Rigi, nearly six thousand feet above the sea, 
and the grand prospect there afforded of 
snow-covered mountains on one side, and an 
endless view of lakes, towns, villages and 
farm districts on the other; and a day’s ride 
down the historic Rhine. 


In England, I may refer, as especially 


beautiful, to what is known as the lake dis- 


trict, embracing lakes Windermere, Rydal, 
Grassmere and others, and the mountain scen- 


ery from Windermere to Keswick, made fam- 
ous by the writings of Wordsworth and the 


home and resting-place of himself and Cole- 
ridge, and also the home of Harriet Marti- 
neau. In Scotland, may be mentioned the 
ride down the Clyde, lined on either side with 
ship-building, and up the western coast, by 
steamers and canal, to Ballachulish, and 
thence by stage-coach thirty-six miles, by way 
of Glencoe Pass, abounding in‘scenery of 
surpassing beauty, to Callender. The Tros- 
sachs and Loch Katrine, the scene of Walter 
Scott’s “‘ Lady of the Lake,” and Loch Lom- 
ond, are highly beautiful and interesting. 
Loch Katrine has within a few years been 
tapped and made to supply Glasgow with a 
profusion of excellent water. Ireland also 
boasts, as well she may, of her lake district. 
Of Killarney we had a fine prospect, as also 
of her mountains bordering the Gap of Dun- 
loe, which we passed on the backs of ponies. 
Of castles, abbeys, cathedrals, palaces, and 
the ruins of them, I am no admirer, an@will 
say nothing of them, though we saw many 
and visited some. : 
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Shortly after our landing at Queenstown, 
we made a visit of a few days to our friend, 
Joseph B. Forster, a few miles out of Man- 
chester, who is known to many of the readers 
of the Intelligencer as the editor of the Man- 
chester Friend. The Friends who have sep. 
arated from the general Society, and hold 
, meetings at Memorial Hall, Manchester, of 
} whom our friend J. B. Forster is one, have a 
social gathering monthly at each other’s res- 
idences, and they honored us so much as to 
arrange one of their monthly gatherings to 
be held at the residence of our friend the 
next Seventh-day after our landing, and then 
. | and there, on his beautiful lawn, they met us 
to the number of some forty or more. It can 
be more easily imagined than portrayed in 
language how grateful it was to have, so far 
from home, the company of these Friends, so 
i. much like the intelligent, liberal-minded and 
i open-hearted Friends we are accustomed to 
meet at our own gatherings, and all so much 
interested to know about our branch of the 
Society. We attended their meeting at Man- 
chester next day, which was a sitting in silence 
for nearly an hour, after which one of the 
company read a paper containing some re- 
marks and criticisms as to the objects and 
modes of conducting their meetings, &c., 
which led to a general interchange of views 
i on the subjects treated of. 
The experience of these Friends strikingly 
brings to mind the circumstances and the 
\ spirit which led to the separation among 
riends in this country in 1827. There seems 
to have been, however, less of what may be 
called personal bitterness here, but the same 
spirit of intolerance exists which is insep- 
arable from that peculiar system of religion 
It which consists in the upholding of certain 
doctrinal opinions as all-important, and which 
i therefore prescribes as unsound all expres- 
H sions of opinions that do not square with these 
tl fixed dogmas. We visited, by invitation, 
I several of these Friends at their homes, and 







































‘ti parted from them with a feeling of earnest 
| desire that they and our Friends should know 
f more of each other. 

We attended, on a First-day morning, the 
meeting at Devonshire Houee, London, where 
the Yearly Meeting is held. About fifty per- 
sons were present, and we were kindly taken 
by the hand by a number of the most prom- 
inent of them. They have there a Friends’ 

Institute, with a library and fine reading- 
room, which is open on First days. There isa 
dining-room beneath it, where dinners can be 

had by paying for them. We concluded to 
remain for that purpose, and had an excellent 
dinner of roast beef, &c., with dessert, for 
which we would have paid a shilling (twenty- 
four cents) each ; but a kind Friend had been 
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beforehand with us, and paid it. They pr 

vide a dinner every day for members andl at. 

tenders of the meeting, and are now ereeti 
a building for lodging-rooms. 
tended the meeting in Liverpool. Severg}’ 
hundred persons were present. The exercises 

were lively, and continued throughout a long” 
meeting. At the close it was announced that | 
the preparative meeting would then be held, 

We attended also the meeting in Edinburgh,” 
which was smaller than that in London. Over 
the entrance was a notice that there would be 
readings at the close of the Fifth-day morn. 
ing meetings. 
showed evidence of life, and at its close we 
accepted an invitation from some kind and 
liberal Friends to accompany them home to 


and cord:al. 


in their deportment and appearance, and in 
the manner of conducting their meetings, are 
strikingly similar to our own, though I under. 
stand there is less of the friendly appearance | 
in some of the other meetings in London, and © 
there was little we could object to in the com. © 
munications we heard. As far as I could } 
learn, the First-day schools of Friends in ¥ 
England are of the missionary sort, for the 
benefit of the children of the poorer classes, 
and these in some instances appear to be ree- 
ognized and upheld by the Monthly Meetings. 


who attend their meetings, as are now almost | 
universal with us. T. H.S. 




















































We also at. 


The meeting, though small, 


dinner. In our intercourse with Friends of | a 
the regular Society, we were careful to make § arts 
it distinctly known that we were not of those § of ¢ 
called Orthodox, but the few we came in con- ple 
tact with seemed indisposed to recognize any § gre 
difference, and could not have been more kind § wis! 


So far as we could observe, English Friends, 





But there seem to be no such schools at their 
meeting: houses, or for the members and those © 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


One of the most satisfactory ways of con- 
vincing the public that certain things can be 
done is to do them yourself, by way of ex- 
ample. Such was the course adopted by a 
few spirited ladies of New York a year or 
two ago. They were greatly moved by the 
necessities of the number of destitute women 
in the metropolis; but, instead of holding a © 
meeting and passing resolutions blaming men, — 
and demanding that the State Legislature or 
Congress should make appropriations or pass 
especial laws for the benefit of these women, 
they informally resolved these women could | 
be made self-supporting. Just at this stage 
of the proceedings, however, they departed 
from the usual method of the procedure in 
social questions, for they went to work to in- — 
struct these women how to support themselves. 
“The Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
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F ture of the instruction given was changed, in 


Bare at 47 East Tenth Street, where ladies 
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iety ” was formed, and in connection there: | balances, but takes gratitude for granted, and 
with, was established a “Free Training regards affection as alwaya solvent. It has 
School” at the residence of a member of the} no clearing-house, gives no notice of hand, 
Society. The experiment resulted as follows : | carries on no brokerage of attachment, makes 
Ina single year three thousand women, un-| no bargains in this commerce of the affec- 
derstanding no business or industry, were re-| tions. With it “yours truly” goes a great 
ceived for instruction ; five-sixths of this num- | way, and certainly, worn threadbare as they 
ber were instructed, and provided with situa- | are by incessant use, no words have a stouter 


tions. Satisfied that the supply of seam-| body of significance left in them. 
stresses, (of whom the Society trained over 


2.000,) was greater than the demand, the na- 





































WORK. 


Do it above all things! Throw your whole 
soul into it, if it be right, if not, leave it and 
fiad something better to do. Only one life is 
to be yours, and you cannot afford to spend 
it in doing anything meanly. Get yourself 
into harmony with your employment, and 
make it what it needs to be. Do not trust to 
being ennobled by it—everything lies in your- . 
self, and all the possibilities are in your own 
keeping. If you are a young man and do 
not quite succeed in the law, or medicine, as 
an accountant, engineer—what not—quit the 
business and make shoes, barrels, clothes- 
pins, anything which you can do, and do 
well! You will never succeed in half doing 
a thing, and the sooner you find this out the 
better for you. 

You notice one who goes forth to his labor 
with a strong, even step and sunny face. If 
you ask, you will find that the day promises 
vigorous tussles with toil, hard exhausting 
labor, but the worker is deeply in earnest 
and loves his work. Ah, this is the secret— 
loves his work, and if every one would do so 
what a musical bee hive of a world we would 
have. That is, love so the object towards 
which the labor tends, be so inspired by its 
dignity and right, that the unpleasantness of 
its performance would be entirely lost in the 
great joy of its completion. Many very odious 
things have to be Sent from necessity in this 
world, but it is the loving hand which gets 
rid of them the easiest, and givesmost good 
to the race. 

Yet while we insist upon adaptability to 
work, we know there is another extreme to 
be avoided and that is discontent, and a ten- 
dency to change. Be certain you have em- 
only the refreshment of an imaginary shade, | Ployed all the resources within reach for mak- 
and the green hill does not strike the sky,|'™g. yourself successful in your employment, 
and the tree does not grow. Trath is| and not till then (being assured of failure) 

iven, not to be contemplated, but to be done. | do you meditate s change. Perhaps you 

ife isan action, not a thought. And the | have only beea lazy or half in earnest, or 
penalty paid by him who speculates on truth | theorizing, and have not given yourself fully 
is that by degrees, the very truth he holds |to it. See to this point, and then decide. 
becomes to him a falsehood.—F. W. Robert. | Be the best of your craft, or at least among 
son, the best. God means every man to be “ earnest 
in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 

TRUE friendship keeps no profit-and-loss| Lord.” Whatever your hand, or your brain, 
account, posts no ledgers, strikes no daily | or your heart can do for the world, it is your 


many cases, from sewing to domestic cookery. 
A furnished house was taken, intelligent la- 
dies volunteered as teachers, and the Society 
have been graduating classes of cooks pos- 
sessing @ knowledge of cleanliness, taste, 
manners, household economy, and other “lost 
arts” of the kitchen, as well as a knowledge 
of cookery, as it was in the days when peo- 
ple did their own work. The Society’s rooms 


wishing trained help, or desiring to leave the 
wherewithal to train other women, are always 
welcome.—New York Paper. 





FEELING AND ACTION, 


It is a perilous thing to separate feeling 
from action; to have learnt to feel rightly 
without acting rightly. It is a danger to 
which, in a refined and polished age, we 
are peculiarly exposed. The romance, the 
poem and the sermon teach us how to feel. 
Oar feelings are delicately correct. But 
the danger is this: feeling is given to lead 
to action; if feeling be suffered to awake 
without passing into duty, the character be- 
comes untrue. When the emergency for 
real action comes, the feeling is as usual 
produced ; but accustomed as it is to rise in 
fictitious circumstances without action, neither 
will it lead on to action in the reai ones. 
“We pity wretchedness, and shun the 
wretched ;” we utter sentiments just, honora- 
ble, refined, lofty ; but somehow, when a truth 
presents itself in the shape of a duty, we are 
unable to perform it. And so such charac- 
ters become by degrees like the artificial 
pleasure-grounds of bad taste, in which the 
waterfall does not fall, and the grotto offers 
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duty to do, and todo excellently. It will im- 
part new zest to your existence to know that 
oe are doing a worthy thing worthily ; then 

2 in a place and in earnest.— Methodist 
Recorder. 


— S=aSCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


After my letter had gone, I thought I 
might have told thee of a religious oppor- 
tunity we had with the young people at the 
house of T. H. M., at the time of our Quar- 
terly Meeting. E.C. felt her mind drawn 
toward them, soon after we arrived; but the 
cross being very great, she shrank from it, 
until the requisition became so clear, she was 
constrained to request the family to gather 
for the purpose. Soon the large parlor was 
filled with a company of interesting young 
people. Her communication was appropriate, 
and it proved to be a profitable season. 

Last year, S. M. J. felt a similar concern, 
and was favored to address the large number 
assembled very satisfactorily, after which he 
appeared in supplication. The company was 
so solemnized that many, I - believe, felt a re- 
sponsibility they had not done before, and our 
meetings appeared to be more attractive to 
them. Such opportunities are very precious, 
but they seldom occur now-a-days. Why is 
it ? 

Memorials for Mary B. Brooke and Mar- 
garet E. Hallowell, both excellent, were of- 
fered to the Quarterly Meeting and accepted. 
Of course, they will be submitted to the Rep- 
resentative Committee before the Yearly 
Meeting. 

While on a recent visit to the “ eastern shore 
of the Chesapeake,”’ I went with my son and 
a grandchild to meeting. Two others soon 
joined us, but the meeting-house was not open. 
The Friend who had the key was absent and 
we could not get in. After waiting a half 
hour, it was proposed to sit down on an old 
bench beside the wall of the house. The seat 
was just long enough to hold the five. We 
sat under a locust-tree, and within ten feet of 
tlie burial ground, and immediately in front 
of the graves of my husband’s father and 
mother, who for more than forty years were 
active laborers in this part of the vineyard, 
at which time the meeting was quite large. 
How it has dwindled! I never felt so much 
the force of abiding under our “own vine 
and fig-tree,” as on this occasion. This meet- 
ing, belonging to the Southern Quarter, is so 
remote that it is seldom visited by Friends 
from other Quarters. 

I have been asked if the meeting alluded 
to would be considered “ dropped,” because 
we could not get into the house. 
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~ | reminding those of our subscribers who ay! 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 9, 1875, 


—— 
Norice.—We are under the necessity gf 






















in arrears, that seven months of our presen 
volume have already expired, and an unug. 
ally large number of our subscriptions are st{jj 
outstanding. As our terms are in advangy, 
we trust no stronger appeal will be required 
to bring a prompt return. 
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A Proposep CHANGE.—In looking at the | 
various responsibilities connected with ou 
Society, and under the belief that these might. 
be more evenly distributed among our mem. 
bers, we are disposed to make a suggestion, 
which, if put in practice by the different 
Monthly Meetings, would, we think, greatly 
relieve one class—our ministers. 

We propose that the closing of our meet 
ings for worship should rest upon those who 
are in the position of Elders, two being se 
lected by each Monthly Meeting for this ser 
vice ; their place of sitting to be at what is 
called “ the head of the meeting.” ‘ 

The reasons for such change, which dow # 
not involve any change of Discipline, may 
appear to those who have given some thought 
to the subject, so obvioi *, that mention of 
them is needless, while others may ask, Why 
the change? Why disturb a long-established 
custom? We answer, that evidence is not 
unfrequently given of the unfitness of minis- 
ters, who generally occupy those seats, to 
judge of the general state of a meeting as re 
gards the time to close it; partly owing to 
their feelings being largely absorbed by their 
own exercises. Perhaps they have been called 
to express these, and having done so, and 
thus cast off their burdens, they are ready to 
conclude the service of the meeting is ended, 
while there may yet be other exercised minds 
unrelieved. 

The foregoing remarks have no personal 
application. The inability to judge rightly 
in such cases, is the natural result of the posi- 
tion or exercises of a minister, and we only 
wish to place the burden of this care where we 
think it properly belongs. It is reasona’e 
to suppose that a concerned Elder could judge 
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most clearly as to the condition of a meeting. 
Order is said to be “ Heaven’s first law,” and 
we think good order requires that the head 
geats in the gallery should always be occu- 
pied by the members of a meeting rather than 
by strangers. The general control of the 
assembled congregation would then rest upon 
them; and should any especial occasion for 
it present, this control would be much more 
fittingly exercised by members than by 
strangers who might be present, to whom, 
under the existing custom, such seats are out 
of courtesy assigned. A minister, perhaps 
young in age and in experience, visits a meet- 
ing under a religious concern, and, taking the 
seat appropriated to strangers, he has upon his 
shoulders the burden of the order of the meet- 
ing in addition to his own proper business. 

We would like to see, on all occasions, the 
first seats occupied by our aged, experienced 
Friends, such as are generally found filling 
the station of Elder. 

It may be urged as an objection, that a 
minister can be more readily heard if at the 
head of the gallery ; but this difficulty could 
be obviated, if those whose voices are weak 
would, on rising to speak, take a few steps 
toward the center of the house. 

These thoughts are offered for considera- 
tion under the belief that the adoption of the 
proposal would be beneficial; and with a 
wish that every responsibility shall rest 
where it properly belongs. 





Inutinois YEARLY MEeEtTING. — Several 
Friends who were in attendance at the open- 
ing of Illinois Yearly Meeting, have kindly 
furnished full and interesting summaries of 
the proceedings of that meeting for our paper. 

In returning thanks therefor, we do it as 
well for those whose communications came 
after we had already sent to the printer, as 
for those which have appeared in our columns. 





DIED. 

MATLACK.—At the residence of Brinton Warner, 
Harford county, Md., on the 25th of Eighth month, 
1875, Hannah Matlack, aged 87 years; a memberof 
New York Monthly Meeting. 


McCOY—In Harford Co., Maryland, the 28th of 9th 
month, 1875, William McCoy, in the 76th year of 
his age. A Member of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 

Before his close he was favored to be able to say, 
all is peace, and nothing in his way. 
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IN THE CITY OF FLOWERS. 


The city of Florence does not lay claim to 
great antiquity, being probably founded by 
the Romans during the first century before 
the Christian era. But its history during the 
middle ages is of the most interesting char- 
acter, and is illustrated by many famous 
names. Florence was greatly agitated in the 
eleventh century by the struggle between the 
Guelphs and the Ghibbelines; the Guelphs 
being the partizans of the Papal authority, 
and the Ghibbelines of the imperial power.* 
At the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the Guelphs triumphed, and banished 
their antagonists, the Ghibbelines, from the 
city. Among the exiles at this time was the 
great Dante, the author of the Divine Com- 
edy, and the founder of the modera Italian 
language. He died at Ravenna in 1321, and 
his repentant fellow-citizens have never been 
able to procure the removal of his remains 
to the city of his nativity : 


‘‘Happier Ravenna! on thy hoary shore, 
Fortress of falling empire! honored sleeps 
The immortal exile.” 


Savonarola, whose martyrdom (1498) marks 
the era of the downfall of the turbulent liber- 
ties of Florence, is also an honored name 
here, and among the first spots to which we 
found our way, was the old Dominican con- 
vent of St. Mark, of which he was the prior 
and with which his ag is specially asso- 
ciated. From the Piazza San Marco, a por- 
tal admits us immediately into the cloisters, 
where we are introduced to the touching and 
eloquent frescoes of the two saintly painters 
of the fifteenth century, Fra Angelico and 
Fra Bartolommeo, and to some far less expres- 
sive works of the eighteenth century. The 
long series of paintings before us, the works 
uf the old monastic “seers of the pencil,” 
seem to raise the mind to the conception of a 
higher order of existence. The faces of these 
saints and martyrs are beautiful—but beauti- 
ful with the light of holiness:+ The dying 
Christ gives us no thrill of pain, for it ex- 
presses only a gentle patience, a Divine calm, 
and the joy of a high mission accomplished. 
The agony is all forgotten ; and the saints and 
angels who contemplate the drama are not 


* The Guelphs were advocates of the rights of the 
people ; the Ghibbelines, of the feudal tyranny of 
the nobles. 


+ It is said that Fra Angelico painted these won- 
derful frescoes on his knees. 
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merely sorrowing over the scene of cruel 
physical pain before them; but they have 
risen to a triumphant accord with the Blessed 
Master, who has just given the final seal to 
His ministry. H. B. Stowe describes the an- 
gels of Fra Angelico as “grave, radiant be- 
ings, strong as a man, fine as a woman, sweep- 
I. ing downward in lines of floating undulation, 
and seeming, by the ease with which they 
Sf remain poised in the air, to feel none of that 
earthly attraction which draws material bodies 
earthward, Whether they wear the morning 
star on their foreheads, or bear the lily or the 
sword in their hands, there is still that sug- 
gestion of mystery and power about them, 
that air of dignity and repose that speak the 
children of a nobler race than ours. ”+ 
I An intelligent and patient guide soon joins 
us, as we linger musingly before these elo- 
quent pictures which make visible the thoughts 
i of grave, earnest artist brethren of San 
| Marco; yet preaching to man the lessons 
. learned centuries ago—patience, self-sacrifice, 
adoration and endless aspiration towards the 
Infinite Beauty and Perfectness. He takes 
us to the long refectory, now lonely and dreary, 
where the brethren once met around the 
social board, and then up a stairway to a 
hall or corridor. On each side are the small 
I cells of the monks, in all of which are inter- 
i esting frescoes, now growing pale with age— 
“ Passing away !” 

At last we reach the cells once occupied by 
i Savonarola, and now containing his portrait 
by Bartolommeo, a modern bust, and a copy 
of an old picture representing his martyrdom. 
The man who boldly preached righteousness to 
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' his day with intense energy and zeal, till, for 
i his testimony against the corruptions of Rome, 
i he suffered unto blood and burning; had a 
strong Jewish physiognomy, indicating rather 
the fierce reformer than the patient saint. It 
is said of him that there was a magic in his 
personal presence which drew all hearts to 
‘i him in his day; but the representation that 
has been preserved to us fails to tell us of the 
‘ fine and melodious inflections of his voice; 
of the flexible delicacy of the muscles of his 
face and form, which gave expression to every 
emotion and to every changing thought. We 
note the broad, low forehead, the prominent 
Roman nose, the full positive-looking lips 
and the finely-moulded jaw and chin, which 
betoken the noble vigor and energy of his 
character. 
A tyrant of the Borgian race, Alexander 
VI, occupied the Papal throne at this time, 
| 
















and his authority was no protection to the 








+ Agnes of Sorrento. 
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Savonarola, even at this distant day, we ceagg 
to marvel that the rulers of the church should 





I a corrupt church, and denounced the evils of 





faithful preacher of San Marco. Savonarola 

















was thrown into prison, cruelly tortured oe ee 
times, and then, with two of his faithfy ‘ol 
friends, was led forth to a fiery death in the Oe 
public Piazza della Signoria. hose 

Reading the bold and burning words of Micha 












have determined to destroy the fearless ang” og 
faithful preacher who spared not his rebukes ” geniu 
either to prince or peasant. F vorth 
“The church is shaken,” said he in one of 9 jresse 
his sermons, “to its foundation. No mor. 
are the prophets remembered ; the apostle § «The 
are no longer revered; the columns of the I 
church strew the ground, because the foun. - \ 
dations are destroyed. The teachers who al 
should preach the Goel are no longer to be I 
found. The church, once so justly honored, No | 
has been remoulded by wicked prelates and D 
rulers iatoa church according to their fashion. : 
This is the modern church. It is not built 
with living stones. Within it are not found 
Christians, rooted in that living faith that } 7 
works by love. In outward ceremonies, it is 
not deficient. Its sacred rites are celebrated 
with splendid vestments, rich hangings, golden § Al 
seating and chalices incrusted with gems. § mit 
You may see its prelates at the altar, arrayed § Fic 
in jewelled vestments stiff with gold, chaunt- § the 
ing beautiful masses, accompanied with such § Lo 


voices, such music, that you are astonished, | 
You cannot doubt that they are men of the 
utmost holiness and gravity. You cannot 
suppose they can be in error, and are ready 
to believe that whatever they + or do must 7 
be right as the Gospel itself. But on such | 
husks as these are its members fed. Rise, ” 
Lord, and liberate Thy church from the 
wer of the demons and tyrants, from the © 
haute of wicked prelates! Hast Thou for- 7 
gotten Thy church? Dost Thou no longer 
hear? Come, Lord, for her deliverance— 
come and punish these godless men !” | 
It is said that Lorenzo di Medici, in his © 
last illness, was visited at his own request by | 
Savonarola; and the accounts of what passed 
in the death-chamber are contradictory. © 
Savonarola insisted upon the necessity of 7 
faith and repentance, adding, that they must 
bring forth fruits. He exhorted the dying © 
man to make restitution. to all whom he had © 
wronged. One account says Lorenzo gaveall — 
the evidence of sincerity required, and that 
Savonarola prayed with him and gave him 
his blessing. The other, that the dying maa 
turned his face to the wall in silence; and ~ 
that the uncompromising teacher left the 
room, to return no more. { 
In Savonarola’s cell we were shown his 
Bible, the margin of which is filled with an- 
notations in his own hand, and a volume of ~ 
his discourses. The writing is very small 
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and delicate, contrasting strangely with his|troublous times in which he lived by these 
jonate utterances. statues. Shame, grief and ruin were associ- 
Another of the famous sons of Florence, | ated with the rule of the Medici, and it was 
ghose memory is held in highest honor, was | a day of war, cruelty, doubt and darkness for 
Michael An elo. He was at once painter, | Florence. ; 
sculptor an architect, and surpassed all Sorrow came with the Dawning ; Day rose 
other men in his three vocations ; but it is | wearily to his appointed work ; Twilight sauk 
not so generally known. that this colossal | down gently to repose, and Night or Death is 
ius was also a poet of high order. Words-|the only condition which seems happy or 
worth thus translates his noble sonnet, ad-| beautiful. When a contemporary (Strozzi) 
wrote : e 


TO THE SUPREME BEING. : 
e “Nj ; s 
«the prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, soem, want eosage manne: 
If Thou the oe es. a Spang In this stone ; and, sleeping, is alive ; 
My unassisted heart is barren clay. ze ’ ; hs 
of ed and pious works, Thou art the seed, Waken her, doubter ; she will speak to thee. 
Which quickens only when Thou sayst it may. . ae 
Unless Thou show to us Thine own true way The artist replied : 
No man can find it: Father! Thou must lead. “« Welcome is sleep, more welcome sleep of stone 
5 Whilst crime and shame continue in the land ; 
Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts intomy| My happy fortune, not to see or hear ; 


mind : ; Waken me not—in mercy, whisper low.” 
By which such virtue may in me be bred, ae 
That in Thy holy footsteps I may tread : = first visit to the Duomo, or Cathedral 
The fetters of my tongue, do Thou unbind, of Florence, was on the Sabbath evening, 


ae a is poutine eae” ee Fifth month 9th, while the people were enter- 
ing for vesper service. Now, if the Friends 

Among thesculptured creations of the mighty | Intelligencer were expanded to treble its pres- 
mind and hand of Michael Angelo, with which | ent size, and could spare me twelve, instead 
Florence abounds, I was most impressed by | of only five or six columns of its sheet, I 
the monuments of Dukes Guiliano and|should like to describe the beautiful and 
Lorenzo de Medici. Guiliano was the third | stately group of buildings which are the pride 
son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and brother | of Florence. The Duomo was begun at the 


of Pope Leo X. He was a man of high char-| close of the thirteenth century, and was not 
P acter, averse to the crimes which stain the | completed in its present form till the middle 


annals of his family, and was elected chief’ of the fifteenth. The lofty octagonal dome is 
of the Florentine Republic in 1512, but died | the largest in the world, excelling in dimen- 
at the early age of thirty-eight, in 1516. The| sions, though not in elevation, the glorious 
majestic statue opposite is Lorenzo, nephew | cupola of St. Peter’s at Rome. It was so 
of Gailiano, who is recorded to have inherited | much admired by Michael Angelo, that when 
the vices without the genius of his family, | reminded, while engaged on his design for the 
being ambitious, unscrupulous and dissipated. | dome of the great central Cathedral for the 
He was united in marriage with a Princess of | Roman Catholic world, that he now had an 
France, and the celebrated Catharine de| opportunity of surpassing the Florence Duo- 
Medici, consort of Henry II of France, was | mo, he replied, ‘‘ I will make her sister larger ; 
his daughter. His statue is a marvel of| yes, but not more beautiful.” 
sculpture, being one of the finest: works in| The whole interior of the edifice is covered 
existence for the expression of deep and in-|with many-colored marbles from Sienna, 
tense feeling, while it rivals the best produc- | Carrara, Prato, Lavenza, Monsumano and 
tions of antiquity in repose and dignity. Monterantoli. The exterior appears to be 
Under the majestic statue of Lorenzo are | all delicately and beautifully finished except 
allegorical representations of Aurora and | the facade; but within it is simple, unadorned 
Twilight, and under Guiliano are Day and |and almost austere, as compared with other 
Night; not less noble and expressive than | Catholic cathedrals. But, as we step into the 
the grand monumental sculptures that above | cool silence, leaving light, warmth and daz- 
them “rest everlastingly.” Night or Death | zling brightness without, we find the vast 
is 8 wonderfully real female figure crowned | space in all its majesty of height, breadth 
with poppies ; an owl sits at her feet, and be- | and depth, very impressive. The entire length 
neath her pillow is a mask, symbolic of the | of the Cathedral is 500 feet, and its width is 
body whence thesoul has departed. Day, or | 128 feet; the height from the pavement to the 
Resurrection is a strong man, slowly waken- | summit of the dome is 387 feet. The windows 
, to life, full of living power, but stern and | are filled with rich stained glass—the work of 
. It has been snggested that Michael|a Florentine artist of the fifteenth century, 
Angelo probably pictured the dark and | and the pavement is a mosaic of many-colored 
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marbles. Standing in the center of the ma- 
jestic and solemn temple, it is interesting to 
be reminded that this is the spot especially 
beloved by Dante and by Michael Angelo, 
and that it expresses the taste and aspirations 
of the best days of the Florentine Republic. 

The octagonal edifice, called the Baptistry, 
which stands just in front of the Duomo, is 
much more ancien‘, dating back as far as the 
eleventh century. We walk round it, noting 
and admiring its famous doors of ‘bronze, 
which have been extolled by so many ob- 
servers. The eastern gates were the delight 
ot Michael Angelo, who is said to have re- 
marked, enthusiastically, that they were wor- 
thy to be the gates of Paradise. 

Hawthorne remarks, that the Florence 
Baptistry suggests the Pantheon at Rome, 
but that it lacks the great eye in the roof that 
looks so nobly and reverently beavenward 
from the ancient temple. Dante speaks of it 
as ‘‘ St. John’s fair fane by me beloved,” and 
it is related of the great poet, that he had the 
mischance to break a part of a baptismal font 
in the church to save a drowning child—a 
circumstance which caused an unjust charge 
of sacrilege against him. 

From the Baptistry we turn to the con- 
templation of the beautiful Campanile, or 
bell-tower, which was designed by Giotto, and 
begun by him in 1334. It was decreed by 
the Florentines that the architect should con- 
struct an edifice which, in height, and rich- 
ness of workmanship, should surpass any 
structure of the best days of Greece or Rome. 
It is a square tower, 275} feet high, of the 
richest Italian Gothic architecture, enriched 
by masterly sculptures illustrating the story 
of man’s creation, and of the development of 
the various arts and sciences which have 
enobled his existence on the earth. His ideas 
of deity, of religion, of moral duty and of the 
spiritual life, are also finely expressed. One 
appreciates, after a little attentive study of 
this tower of many-tinted and of delicately- 
wrought marbles, that its cost must have been 
something enormous, attesting the magnifi- 
cence of Florence in the days of liberty. Six 
fine bells send forth rythmic peals from the 
high place. 

Hawthorne, speaking of the Campanile, 
imagines that it is like a toy of ivory, which 
some ingenious and pious recluse had spent a 
lifetime in fashioning and adorning; and 
when it was finished, seeing it so beautiful, he 
prayed that it might be miraculously magni- 
fied from the size of one foot to that of three 
hundred. 8. R. 

Fifth month 14th, 1875. 

Goop senarper: is like 1 a sunny day, shed- 
ding brightness on everything. 
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MY HUSBAND. 
In my quiet home I listen Pe 
For the step I long to hear; ) 
Time is passing—I am waiting ists, 
For the one to me most dear; exp! 
While a great love, all unmeasured, the | 
Fills my restless, beating heart It ta 
For my husband, of whose being med 
I myself am but a part. : 
Does he dream, I often wonder, prin 
That in him I live and move— a de 
That my path would be most dreary it D 
If unlighted by his love? mit 
When to him my troth was plighted, by | 
My devotion seemed supreme ; d 
Now the light which then was kindled eS 
But appears a fitful gleam ; eth 
For through all my cares and troubles J 
Brighter glows the sacred flame, gre 
Till my path by it is lighted, be 
And in pride I bear his name! 
Though I seldom count my blessings ral 
In the wear and tear of life, col 
And my courage often fails me on 
In the weariness and strife ru 
Which beset the path of duty, : 
Yet his love I feel so sure i 
That it lightens all my labor— bt 
Makes it easy to endure. di 
Thus, while waiting for his footstep— le 
While | long to see his face— tl! 
I renew my waning courage t 
For life’s sad and trying race. 
Hand in hand we walk together v 
Through the world with loving hearts; t 
And though Want our path may darken, f 
Envy pierce us with its darts, { 


All the ills of earth may hover 
Over each devoted head, 
Still our love shall grow and strengthen 
Till we’re numbered with the dead ! 
—S. Dispatch | 
ccccccccpslligia aia 


Selected. 


MY FRIEND. 
BY 8S. M. P. 


She is not beautiful, nor deeply wise ; 

She owns no trick of tongue, no lure of eyes; 
But there is naught of loveliness or grace 
But finds a mirror in her tender face ! 


In her pure presence all of good and true, 

In word or deed, she seems to draw from you; 
And never dreams that the fine gold of thought 
Is all her own in others’ language wrought. 


Should life’s long path grow dark unto your sight, 
Follow her footsteps—for she walks in light ; 
And all her acts unconscious lessons teach, 

Bright with sweet thoughts that blossom into speech! 


I may not liken her unto a flower 

That charms all eyes and withers in an hour ; 
I may not liken her to a star— 

Though it shines ever, yet it shines too far ;— 


But I have seen—and, seeing, thought of her— 
Some forest fountain flow so faint and clear 

It would be all unnoticed, save that there 

The grass is greener and the flowers more fair 
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WHY IS GAMBLING A VICE? 


Perhaps there is nothing in which moral- 
ists, as a whole, are more deficient than in 
explaining the correct grounds upon which 
the justice or injustice of an action depends. 
It takes more than a superficial view of im- 
mediate results to discover the underlying 
principle which determines the character of 
a deed; but when it is once comprehended, 
it not only carries profound conviction to the 
mind, but it also furnishes the secret spring 
by which to test the quality of other actions, 
and prepares the way for a broader view of 
ethics than had previously been taken. 

An apt illustration of this occurs in a para- 
graph upon gambling in a late work of Her- 
bert Spencer's, in which he declares that we 
rarely recognize the fundamental reason for 
condemning its practice. The usual grounds 
on which it is censured are the pecuniary 
ruin frequently resulting, the risk of reduc- 
ing a family to penury, the alienation from 
business it causes, the bitter feelings engen- 
dered, and the bad company into which it 
leads. These are doubtless injurious effects 
that will eventually follow the act of gam- 
bling when it becomes a habit. But when 
urged they fail to carry conviction to the 
tempted or infatuated one for obvious rea- 
sons. For they are not absolutely certain to 
follow in every case. One, or perhaps all, 
may be avoided, so at least the would-be 
gambler persuades himself. They pertain 
chiefly to the loser, not to the winner, and no 
one expects to lose in the long run. If he 
wins, as he hopes and believes he shall, he 
will not bring down ruin upon his family, 
but rather bless them with increasing com- 
forts ; he will be no prey to bitter or revenge- 
ful feelings, for his good fortune will make 
him amiable, and if he should lose interest 
in his regular occupations, it would be of lit- 
tle consequence, as this irregular one would 
afford so much better results. Could he only 
be certain of winning, none of these threats 
need appal him. All combined, they do not 
furnish any clear notion of where the inher- 
ent wrong of gambling resides. This, if itis 
to be found, will not consist in possible ca- 
lamities, but in some irrevocable principle, 
and its condemnation will bear with an equal 
force upon the most successful winner as upon 
the most unfortunate loser. 


This principle is clearly set forth in the 
paragraph before mentioned. Speaking of 
gambling, Mr. Spencer says: “‘ It is a kind of 
action by which pleasure is obtained at the 
cost of pain to another. The normal obtain- 
ment of gratification, or of the money which 
purchases gratification, implies firstly that 
there has been put forth equivalent effort of| The great need of humanity is a keener, 
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a kind which in some way furthers the gen- 
eral good; and implies, secondly, that those 
from whom the money is received, get, di- 
rectly or indirectly, equivalent satisfaction. 
But in gambling the opposite happens. Bene- 
fit received does not imply effort put forth, 
and the happiness of the winner involves the 
misery of the loser. This kind of action is 
therefore essentially anti-social, sears the sym- 
pathies, cultivates a hard egotism, and so 
produces a general deterioration of character 
and conduct.” It is evident that from such 
reasoning there is no escape. No excuse, no 
possibilities can ever justify a single indui- 
gence in what is so utterly opposed to up- 
rightness and equity. Certainly the sub 
ability of success can no longer be urged in 
its favor, for it is the willingness to win, or to 
gain happiness at the expense of another’s 
misery, that is the very element of its con- 
demnation. If this principal is essentially 
just, it must be the deathblow of every ex- 
cuse by which the gambler strives to palliate 
or extenuate his course. 


Not gambling alone, however, is con- 


demned by such a view. Every effort to ob- 
tain pleasure at the cost of pain to another, 
is thus redered reprehensible. All fraud, all 
mean advantage taken of another’s ignor- 
ance, all extortion, all oppression, all abuse 
of superior power or ability, find here the 
source of theiriniquity. The tradesman who 
thrives by crushing out his rivals, the specu- 
lator who counts his gains by the downfall of 
hundreds, the manufacturer who takes full 


rice for inferior or adulterated articles, the 
aborer in any sphere who gives poor work 


for good wages, all in fact who knowingly 
benefit by another’s loss, are condemned by 


the same law that pronounces the guilt of 
gambling. An idle or fruitless existence 
comes into the same catalogue. No one has 
a right to the enjoyment of life who does not 
in some way contribute his share to the gen- 
eral good. He who lives in idleness, whatever 
be his resources of wealth, inherited or ac- 
quired, is subtracting so much from the total 
sum of human good, and is to that extent a 
dishonest man. It would indeed be well if 
the priuciple which condemns gambling were 
only violated by the professional gambler. 
But who that examines his own conduct im- 
partially, who that analyzes his own motives 
carefully, can plead wholly guiltless of the 
same fault? 

The exhibition of a principle, however, is 
not of itself sufficient to induce men to con- 
form to it. Their sentiments must be ad- 
justed to it, their emotions must sway in 
unison with it, their feelings must uphold it, 
before they will absorb it in their daily life. 
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deeper sympathy, love which shall make 
the golden rule the natural expression of the 
heart, a justice and kindness that shall be 
the spontaneous fruit of every new principle 
received by the intellect. These must be 
gradually developed ; but we may help to de- 
velop them by every noble sentiment we 
cherish, every virtuous resolve we carry out, 
and every act of loving sympathy or aid by 
which we bless our fellow-men. 


—— - ~~en—- 


In this country, even with its mighty lakes 
and great rivers, it has been found necessary 
at times to be cautious and economic in the 
use of water, and its waste is condemned. In 
Australia the case is very different. Water 
is scarce, but the natives use very little of it. 
Mr. John Forrest, an explorer, who crossed 
the Australian Continent when the overland 
telegraph was laid between Adelaide and 
Port Darwin, related some of his experiences 
and observations at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society in London. The 
natives,of the interior, he said, “ are entirely 
without clothing, and sleep with a fire on 
each side of them, without any hut, unless in 
very wet weather, when they make a ver 
poor shelter with wood and thatched wit 
grass. A native does not wash or cook with 
water ; all he uses it for is to drink ; therefore 
a small rock cavity, with, say, from twenty 
to one hundred gallons, will suffice a long 
while for a number of them, and they cover 
it up to keep it from evaporating. They 
sometimes go a long way away from water, 
and get it from the roots of a species of eu- 
calyptus, called the mallee scrub. They 
choose the roots, break them in lengths of 
about a foot, and stand them on end, when 
all the moisture drains out into a wooden dish. 
The traveler meets with great heaps of these 
roots, and it is a bad sign when in search of 
water.” Mr. Forrest might have added that 
the native Australians, instead of washing, 
rub themselves all over with fine sand (a 
ne somewhat similar to that performed 

y the Arabs in the desert when water is un- 
attainable), and consider this equivalent to 
the ablution so common in most other coun- 


tries.— The Press. 





PARASITES are among the most deadly 
enemies of canary birds, goldfinches and 
other household pets. Many people have ob- 
served a bird in a state of excitement and 
anxiety, plucking at himeelf continually, 
his feathera standing all wrong. In vain is 
his food changed, and in vain is another 
saucer of clean water always kept in his 
cage, and all that kindness can suggest for 
the little prisoner done, but still allis of no use; 






he is no better, because the cause of his wretp 
edness has not been found out. If the owna 
of a pet in such difficulties will take de 





























the cage and look up to the roof, there wij} requ 
most likely be seen a mass of stuff looking} in t 
as much like red rust as anything, and the in | 
comes the cause of the poor bird’s uneasing, | thet 
The red rust consists of myriads of parasity | lett 
infesting the bird, and for which water ig gg} mat 
remedy. By procuring a lighted candle, ang} eq 
holding under every particle of the top of} mal 
the cage till all chance of anything vitl 
left alive is gone, the remedy is completa § 007 
The pet will soon brighten up again after hig. ¢88' 
“ houseewarming,” and will, in his cheerfyl ¥ pet 
and delightful way, thank his master or mig # the 
tress for this important assistance. be 
—— col 

dif 

LETTER WRITING. por 

During an absence from home for a fey it 
days I found the following, in which I wa ts 
much interested. Finding its strictures very} de 
appropo in my own case, I felt willing othen§ pl 
might also profit by its perusal, and forwariy 
it by mail for republication, if considered of : 
sufficient value. J. M. E. a 





There are very many persons who are ip 
the habit of doing much more letter writing 
at this season of the year than any other, 
The separation of families and friends iy 
Summer is the occasion of a great deal of 
correspondence. Numbers of persons who, 
during nine or ten months of the twelve, 
seldom take up a pen, are, between the Ist 
of July and the middle of September, among 
the most liberal supporters of the stationery 
business and contributors to the United States 

tal revenue. 

The ordinary style of letter-writing has of 
late years undergone a good deal of cha 
This is owing, in a great measure, to 
alterations in the rates of postage. When these 
charges were such as to be, with people of 
moderate means, a material consideration, 
there was generally more care taken in 
writing letters than there is now. It should) 
be recollected that not only was postage 






















higher than at present, but the — > 


were, on an average, much less affluent ; 

besides the value of money, in proportion to 
other commodities, was much greater. 

these circumstances tended to attach to the” 
sending of an ordinary letter a degree of im- 
portance which, to the younger two thirds of 
the present generation would seem almost” 
ludicrous. The very process of folding and” 
sealing an epistle was then a serious operation. 
As our post office laws prohibited more than 
one piece of paper being sent except at extra 
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the sheet had to fulfil the double pur- 
ef letter and envelope. To make it do 
ie to the best advantage was a performance 
uiring more time and skill than is needed 
in these days of self-sealing envelopes. But 
in addition to the higher rates of postage, 
there was another circumstance that rendered 
letter-writing in former years a more serious 
matter than itis now. The style of writing 
required by custom was a good deal more for- 
mal. Intimate friends wrote to one another 
with a precision of expression which would 
now be regarded as unnecessary between 
casual acquaintances. As for letters between 
persons not on intimate terms with each other, 
the style was often what would, in these days, 
be considered more appropriate to official 
communications between the dignitaries of 
different Governments than to private corres- 
pondence. oa 
But the old method of letter-writing, though 
it had its faults, possessed certain excellencies 
in which modern letters are apt to be very 
deficient. Postage is so cheap now that peo- 


tion is eminently useful in improving the 
taste and enabling them to appreciate literary 
productions of real merit. 

We especially. commend this subject: to the 
younger portion of our readers. There are a 
great many young people of both sexes who 
seem to imagine that in writing letters to 
their friends the manner of expression should 
be as careless and slovenly as possible. We 
beg leave to remind such persons that it is 
sometimes much easier to acquire a habit of 
writing in this way than to get rid of it. We 
would also remark that this mode of com- 
position by no means necessarily constitutes 
true ease ofstyle. On the contrary, it is par- 
ticularly apt to be rough, ungraceful and 
unintelli ible. It is a mode which it is not 
well to allow to become habitual through neg- 
ligence, and most certainly one which should 
not be purposely cultivated.—N. Y. Times. 


























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR NINTH MONTH. 
































ple feel that they can write as often as they 1874 | 1875 
please without concerning themselves about} _Days. |_Dayn._ 
the expense. The etiquette, also, of the times | ain during some portion of the 24 | 
requires less formality of expression. In con-| Rain ail or nearly all dayeeeesceee) 5 | 0 
sequence of these and other circumstances, Cloudy, without stormS.........s.ssses0+s el oe 
the extreme care formerly taken in writing | Clear, as ordinarily accepted............ 14 | 16 
letters has been succeeded in many cases by TR sicinternisiccnnsinntinaes ‘stain tttidd ~ 30 | 30, 
extreme carelessness. The writing is often| 1874 | 1875. 
done in a great hurry, and the whole style TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
and appearance of the document indicate a| ean temperature of Ninth mo., per. | 
decided consciousness on the part of the com-| Penna. Hospital..............sscceeeeeees 70.12| 60.36 
poser that the postage is only three cents. | Highest point attained during month, | 
All this tends to increase the quantity of|_ per Se sececceees = soneeee 89.00 | 89.00 
eter writing, but by no means improves the| “west, zeit reached, per Penna) 
quality. Qn the contrary, it frequently cal-)|¥ —< <_< _ — 
tivates a slovenliness of style, which in the RAIN. tal Jaches. 
case of oung people, and indeed of a good | Rain during the month, per Penna.| ‘eh 
many who are not young, sometimes becomes Hospital..... subg teiadaadd adalasasnwuhemessl | 3.98} 293 
a fixed habit, which prevents their writing | 
well, even when they take pains to do so. DEATHS. | Numb'r.| Numb'r. 
A letter of former days was often too much ; j | een 
a mere piece of literary composition. This | 2®4TS poe — wee four| nsnek seen 
was undoubtedly a great fault, especially in | _S°S*S™* “°CkS “OF SAO” OOF | eee 
family letters or letters of friendship. But MBAN TEMPERATURES. | Deg. 
in order to avoid this error, it is not necessary Aveegyel tee unen tempeeees 4 Seen 
either through negligence or design, to set all|~ Ninth month for the past 86 years)......... 66 28 
the rules of literary composition at defiance. Highest mean of temperature during) 
To bea really good letter-writer is an accom- that entire period, 1865............ site| eeeenenee | 72.68 
plishment de high order, Apart from the | Lowest mean of temperature during a 
value of this art in itself considered, it is one that entire period, 1840................ | a ha 
the extensive prevalence of which could not COMPARISON OF RAIN. | Inches.| Inches. 
fail to exert a most favorable influence upon | Totals for the first six mo. of each year, 21.47| 16.81 
the literature of a nation. Many a great au-| Seventh month...........cscsccecseesesnmen | 2.75) 4.17 
thor owes much of his skill in putting his | Bighth month...........sssssessesseeees | 6.63] 6.86 
ideas into appropriate language to the prac- Ninth month..........sseeeeee eseneeceeeneens 3.98) 2.93 
tice acquired in writing private letters. And Totals for the first nine months band 
among individuals who make no effort to be- Of CACH YOAL.......ceceeeeeeeeeeee eee | 34.73) 30.47 


come authors, the accomplishment in ques-| It will be seen by the above figures from the 
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Pennsylvania Hospital that for the long period of 
eighty-siz years there has been but one instance of a 
corresponding month where the mean temperature 
has been Jess than the one under review, and then 
only the fraction of a degree, viz. : 1840, 60 degrees ; 
the present year 60.36. It may be well to add that 
as low as 62 degrees has been reached only once be- 
fore in that space of time, viz.: 1816, 62 degrees. 
This, in addition to the account of extreme heat 
given below from a private record, makes it ap- 
pear almost incredible, and shows that the cold 
days we did experienée were unusually cold: 
9o0’clock. 12 0’clock. 3 o'clock. 


Ninth month 3 84 88 90 
“ 4, 86 90 91 
ts 6, 82 85 87 
u 7, 80 81 83 
“ 8, 78 82 84 
6 9, 79 82 86 
«“ 10, 80 84 82 
“ 15, 76 77 80 
t« 29, 62 68 73 
se 30 69 78 80 


’ 

To have overcome all which, and to have reduced 
the average for the month, as is above exhibited, 
this locality must have had some weather of a cor- 
responding character to what is noted in the follow- 
ing “‘ clippings :” 

““Omana, Sept. 20.—The weather in this section is 
very cold, and there have been severe frosts. Dis- 
patches from Cheyenne and west of that point re- 
port a snow-storm prevailing to-day.” 

“ Sroux City, Sept. 21.—Sunday night was the 
coldest of the season. Ice formed in many places 
and the frost has seriously injured the hay crop.” 

‘‘ Lincotn, Sept. 21.—The first frost of the season 
appeared yesterday. Corn was all out of danger, 
but garden stuff was very badly injured.” 

Our own notes furnish the following : 

Ninth month 11, 1875. Great change. Yesterday 
(the 10th) the mercury reached eighty-siz degrees at 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, while at the same place 
to-day it dropped down to /ifty-eight. 

Subsequent accounts for several succeeding days 
reported frosts and very cold weather. 

J. M. Extis. 

Philadelphia, Tenth month 1, 1875. 





NOTICES. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Association of 
Friends, for the promotion of First-day Schools, 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
will be held at Wilmington, Del., on Seventh-day 
next, 10th month, 16th, at 10 A. M. All interested 
are invited. 

The Executive Committee will meet on 6th day, 
evening 15th inst., at 74 o’clock, and 7th day, morn- 
ing, at 8 o’clock. Full and punctual attendance 
desired. 

Excursion Tickets 75 cents, can be had at Friends’ 
Book Store, 706 Arch Street, previous to, and at 
the Depot, on the day of the meeting; good from 6th 
day to 2nd day following. 


Committee of Management of Friends’ Library 
Association will meet on 4th day, evening next, at 
8 o’clock. Jacos M. Ex.is, Clerk. 


Committee on Circular Meetings of Philadelphia 
Quarterly will meet on 6th day, 10th month, 15th, 
at 4 o'clock. JAMES GASKILL, Clerk. 


A meeting of the Committee on the Indian Co 
cern of Baltimore Yearly Meeting will be hela ia 
Lombard street Meeting-house, in the City of Balti. 
more, on 6th day, 22nd of 10th month, 1875, » 
74 P. M. Members of the Committee will please take 
notice. 

i 
ITEMS. 


Tue advance in civilization in Japan is seen jp 
the ‘‘speech from the throne” of the Mikado, jp 
which he has explained the views of his Ministers 
He said : ’ 

“Our object in opening in person this, the Pro. 
vincial Parliament, has been to secure by its means 
the thorough discussion of all matters affecting the 
interior economy of our empire, and to secure to the 
provinces-adequate representation. You have beep 
convoké. for this purpose, and in order that your 
knowledge of the condition and feeling of the peo. 
ple of your several districts may aid you in dis. 
cussing their requirements and introducing such re. 
forms and changes as may seem to you to be most 
urgently demanded, it is our wish that your de 
liberations should be marked by general harmony. 
and that, sinking minor differences, they should 
tend to promote the ends in view in calling you to. 
gether. If with one mind you adhere steadily to 
this course, your conduct will be surely productive 
of the general welfare, and thus your deliberations 
may become the foundation of the eternal well. 
being of tne empire.”’ 

THE RECENT INUNDATIONS IN FRANCE.—A 
deal has been said and written about the late dig.” 
astrous inundations in the south of France, but 4 
far we have not bad a complete or distinct estimate 
of the loss of life or property that occurred. Some 


~ 


fresh statistics have just been published, which will = 


go a great way to fill up this lapsus. According to 


the official report of the Toulouse authorities, it ap. 


pears that the number of persons drowned or 
crushed in that commune was 209, which is much 
below the calculation made at the time of the dis. 
aster. Of the cattle lost and missing in the same 
district 210 were horses, 35 pigs, 15 cows and 12 


dogs. The number of houses in the inundated parts” 


of Toulouse was 2,212, of these 1,141 were washed 
down, and 346 will have to be rebuilt. The logs of 
property in Toulouse alone amounts to 11,270,000f., 
or nearly half a million sterling. Some idea of the 
ravage of the waters may be drawn from the fact 
that in some fields, after the subsidence, a bed 
nearly two yards deep of slush, stones and débris 
was left behind. So much for Toulouse. From the 
reports sent in to the Minister of Public Works by 
the state engineers we gather interesting details of 
the damage caused in the neighboring districts, 
The roads and bridges of no less than ten depart- 
ments suffered. Those of the Haute-Garonne and 
the Hautes-Pyrénées will cost as much as 1,250,000f, 
to put into order. As regards the rivers the dam- 
age done to the Garonne is estimated at 500,000f.; 
the Baise, 100,000f.; Adour and Gaves together, 
60,000f., and the rest 40,000f The railways are 
still greater sufferers. The line from Toulouse to 
Bayonne was damaged to the extent of 530,000f; 
that from Montréjau ‘to Luchou, 250,000f.; and a 
batch of smaller lines to the sum of 400,000f. The 
total charge, consequently, that will fall on the 
Ministry of Public Works is about 3,400,000f. The 
tailways have all been repaired, but it appears that 
the government is not in any hurry to repair the 
roads, bridges-and rivere.—London Standard's Paris 
Correspondence. 
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Ne ee ae enaiie 
WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, | —e- middle-aged woman to do plain 


sewing and assist in house-keeping. Ref- 


Would announce to his friends im the city and | erence required. Address for four days. 


country, that they can order a sample pound of Tea| 
by adding one cent per ounce, or 20 cents per pound, | 
including wrappers, to pay postage, or we will send 
10 pound box by express, and collect on delivery, 
to any part of the United States, from 50c.,60c., 70c., 
g0c., 90¢. to$1.00, either Green, Japan or Black Teas. | 
All fresh of the latest importations, bought at panic_| 


H. W. GEORGE, 
West Philadelphia P. O. 





An Indispensable Requisite 
—FOR EVERY— 

Teacher, Advanced Student. Intelligent Family, Library 
and Professional‘ Person. is 





d will be sold to dealers, famili 
Pies abiieinsiitutions for cash, at extra low prices:| THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


You can try and taste our Teas before buying, as 
we keep the kettle boiling on our sample table for 
that purpose. Remember, 
WILLIAM INGRAW’S Tea Warehouse, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Penn Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets Accumulated, - - $4,875,663.34, 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of 
its surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. 
Agents Wanted. Apply to 

H.S. STEPHENS, Vice-Pres., 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 





Ruseectsp FRIEND: 

In Consequence of the recent death of Wm. 
Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DORSEY 
& SONS, with whom I have been associated as 
salesman from my boyhood, it has fallen to my lot to 
be his successor in the China, Glass and Queensware 
business, No. 923 Market Street, Philadelphia,under 
the firm name of KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


This is to assure you that my best efforts will be 
exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, and 
to merit the continued confidence of its patrons, 

Respectfully, 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS, 


AYER=:SON 
DVERTISING 
(IK GENTS. 


“733 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
SEND FOR OUR LISTS 204 get estimates be 
fore making any advertising contracts. 
CRITTENDEN’'S 

NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


1324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 















Recently added four pages of 
COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
engraved expressly for the work, at large expense. 


gas~ THE LEADING AUTHORITY. 3g 
2O TO. 
The sales of Webster’s throughout the country in 


1873 were 20 times larger than those of any other 
Dictionaries. Proof sent on application. 


TANT.—London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


EGYPTIAN ROOFING. 





MORE DURABLE THAN TIN, LESS THAN ONE 
HALF THE COST. 


For steep or flat roofs. @an be applied by inex- 
perienced persons. Turned out by machinery. A 
finished roofing ready to lay on the building, war- 
ranted ten years. Send for circular and sample 
Agents wanted. MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, 
105 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

Roofing shipped to any part of tha country, also 
dealers in One Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred Roof- 
ing Felt, 3 cents per pound. Oxide Roofing Pain- 
for Felt, Tin, and Shingled Roofs, 40 cents per galt 
lon. Pitch $3 per barrel. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 7, 1875. 
Messrs. Morse & Mingr: 

Gents :—The roofs of the three houses, Nos. 135, 
137 and 139 Noble Street, which was covered with 
your Egyptian Roofing, three years ago, are in per- 
fect condition now. Have required nothing done 
to them, and are perfectly satisfactory. 

L. C. CLEEMAN, Attorney-at-Law, 
No. 16 South Third Street. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 





Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 


NO CL:1SSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
Evening: Sessions after September 15th. 
tid fo} Circular giving particulars. 26t 





BENJAMIN CREEN, 


| 9p 823 33 North Second 8t., Phileda, 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EX- — 
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EOUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Ten Miles from Philadelphia, 

UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS, 
Gives a thorough Collegiate Education to both 
Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. Forcatalogue, giving 
full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, etc., 

Address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 


TAYLOR ACADEMY. 


(Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) 


A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL 


Institution for both Sexes. 
OOR, EIGHTH & WOLLASTON S§Ts., 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 1875. 


The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di- 
rect care of a teacher of the Academy. 


J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 








LincoLy, Loupon Counry, Va., 
6th Mgnth 4th, 1875. 

Having been one of the Board of Visitors to J. K. Taylor’s 
Academy, in Louden County, Virginia, and also a grand- 
parent of two of the students, it = me pleasure to say, 
that the institution was conducted with ability and success. 

The removal of J. K. Taylor from our county, and the clo- 
sing of his school, caused general regret. 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


Springboro, Ohio. 

under the management of Friends. Regular 

Classical and Scientific Courses ; also Preparat 
and Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours 
physcal industry daily required, and remunerated 
Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) 
lst, 1875. For catalogue and particulars address 
the President, AARON WRIGHT, 
Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio, 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding School for both Sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers gy. 
| perior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy loca. 
tion. Convenient of access. Send for Circular, 
S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N, Y, 


_ MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE | 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
| CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE CO., Pa 


| Superior Buildings, home eare, earnest Teachers, able Lee 
| turers. Prof J. SPACKMAN has been added to the Corps 
of Teachers. 

EDWARD D. PORTER, Prof. of Agriculture, Mathemaj- 
ics and Engineering, in Delaware College, says: 

“It gives me pleasure to bear testimony of the high chap 
acter of Prof.Spackman as an accomplished instructor. He 
is one of the best Classical and Mathematical Scholars[ 
have ever met.” 


TERM COMMENCES, 9mo. 13. 


TRUSTEES—Peirce Hoopes, Ellis R. Marshall, Ellwood 
Michener, Henry 8. Pratt, Levi K. Brown, David Ferris, Jog, 
Shortlidge, Lewis Palmer, Darlington Hoopes. — 

JOSEPH SHORTLIDGS, Principal, 








FRIENDS’ 


SHAWLS 


—-FOR— 


FALL AND WINTER, 


IN BEAVER, HIMALAYAN, MERINO, RAMPORE CASHMERE, 
BLANKET, CASHMERE, ETC., ETC. 


BOUND SHAWLS anp 
| SHAWL BINDINGS. 





Our success in catering to the shawl wants of Friends, the past year, bas war- 
to please. Having sent a buyer abroad to 
select from foreign markets, we are better prepared than ever with many new things 


ranted us in making still greater efforts 


made expressly for our sales, and not to be found in any other house. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


S. E. corner Ninth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


AT} 





